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It's a pleasure to be with you this morning for I know we share' common interests 
and problems of the multi-college system. My District serves the f^r Missouri counties 
of metropolitan Kansas City and is the oldest and largest system of higher education in 
the metropolitan area. We operate three semi -autonomous "brick and mortar" community 
colleges and a non-traditional "college witho^ walls" . this fall our system will serve 
almost 30,000 students. ' . ^ ' ' 

It is my basic thesis that the program of community services represents the original 
non-traditional approach to higher education. Now, before you rerject this thesis, let's 
examine three of the basic tenets of non-tradi*tionalism: 

1) The student should have responsibility for, and authority 

over, hisdwn^education\ ' ■ / 

2) The student*s education should be directed toward acqui- 
sition of .competencies rather than the accumolatioh of credit^. 

*3) The "traditional" limitations bf time and space should not 

4 'construct^shjdent developments (But that's another speeph in 

^ itself .r ^ . 



So, rather than describmg the nature and scope of the program of community services 
in a rather traditional vwdy, J^woujd like to suggest* this mprning a non-kaditional approach 
to non-traditional education-- the creation of a nev^ college dedicated fully to community 
service. ^ . ^ . 

A yivid recent expedience in Virginia suggests to me the need for the creation of .new • 
institutions fpr new clientelV, While attending a' conference near our Nation's capito!, I , 

vyas privileged to visit the home of Thomas. Jefferson in Charlottesville, Virginia, Monticello 

* ^. . ' 

-which means "little mountain", was the product of Jefferson's fertile imagmation and many 
talents and is so located onr the crown of this little hill that the third President' of, the United 
States could stand at the North Portico of the mansion an^ looJ< across t^ town to the 
Rofunda of his Urfiversity. The University was his pride and he considered its existence one 
of his greatest^accomplishments, rife was its founder/ its architect, and its first president. 
In Jefferscnian democracy's temis, it was our first "people's (joHege," ^ 

Today there is a very remarkable sight to be seen from the North Portico, Jor between 
•Monticello and tlie Rotunda' of Mr. Jefferson's University there isapbther smaller bill/ and 
on this rise sits Virginia Piedmont Cpmmunity. Gollega. The juxtaposition is so symbolic 
that an educator, such as myself, is almost taken aback by this graphic lesson in cha^ige. 

As I walked down from Monticello to the parking lot I wondered what Thomas Jefferson- 

' would l^ave thought if he had been able to look ahead to this present dqy. He would be 
stunned at the techaological advances, but he Would also be impressed by what has been 
done in higher education. The community coljege would perhaps be more significant to 
him than it is to many of us. He would see the natural cfi^angeTwK4c1f ledlKe^E ^ 
style university through the land grant movement and subsequ.entjy through the delivery of , 



the community colleges of the nineteen hundrfeds.' Yes, Jeljerson would yfiderStand completely 
that institutions c#-educdtion, in order to stay qlive and releVtint, mu.st be a living pait' 
of society; he would und^rstan^that when soclety^chplfiges, its pul^tic Institutions either 
change or are replaced. ^ . ' / 

• But what about us, I thought. Has the community colfege done everything possible 
to carry out its mission in higher education ? Are there soff spots? Is thgre a nefed to either 
redefine the mission or to'|ust finally apply; the mission? • • 

About five years ago in Chicago, I- propounded a theory and offered absolution that " > 
I thought would be-i-oken up by rnany community colleges. It wasn't. What I said then 
was that I thought most comnnunity colleges were still In search of their,tru#fnission and j 

called 'for the /econstruction of the community college as a community renewal college. ^ 

' ( ... ' \ ' ^ ■ . ^ 

The concept as originally phogoy/idea, perhaps focused too much emphasis on the community 

OS a whole rather than the inclvlduals who comprise it; obviously a comrrunity tends to 

decline, and thus be in need of renewal, only as personal obsolescence grows. Because of 

this, focus should be on human renewal rather than on rejuvenqtlpn of the rhore global entity. 

Wnatever the case, I should like to acquaint you -vith some* of the principles underlying pur 

rethinking of the Coirimunity RehewarCbllege conceptV vis-a-vis, its imphementatlon as a 

fourth college of our Community College District. But first, l^t*s examine briefly another 

development. \, ^ ^ , \ ' , k 

Taken in the context of the Communliy Renewal College, perhaps Alan Plfer's sugges- 
tion at the AACJC*meetIng In 1974 was not as outrageous he himself thought Tt to be; 
fTdWef)^ -.-community-^col leges should^start thinking about themselves from now 



on only secondarily as a sector of higher education and regard.as their f)rlmary role community 
leadership.^' 



f ' 



Pif6r cast us in a key leadership role for reconstruction of^Anierican society, when, 
he said: " i 

"Other institutfons have a part to play, of course, W I see ihe 
community college as the essential leadership agency . • • they ^ 
cart become the* hub of a network of institutions and community 
qgencies--the high ^hools, induct//, the church, yoluhtary 
agencies, youth groups, even the prison systenn and the courts-r . 
utilizing their educational resources and, in turn, becoming a 
- "resource for them." » \ < i ^ 

Pif0r*s admonition has led to.AACJC*s new^ community-based mission and was a fore- 

' » . . ^ 
runner of events in Kansas City. , * - 

fhe^Bo9rd of Trustees of the MefropoMtan Community iColleges on June 19, 1975, 

authorized the establishment of a^unique fourth community colleg^ dedicated to community 

service and modelecf not on existing strictures, but on societal needs and operating on a 

' % JO *■ 

connmunUy base with a. performance oriented instructional delivery system of credit and non- 

* • f> * 

credit learning experiences. In so doingy^they approved the conversion of the Metropolitan 

Institute of Community Services into the fourth college; the offering of cdllege credit courses 

in January, 1976; and the immediate employnnent of a college president. 

More about the fourth college later / after a brief case study of the Metropolitan 

. institute's first^ear of '.operation. ^ \ » 

The first step toward the creation of the fourth college was the centralization and 

expansion of alt community services programs offered Independ^lntly by District colleges 

% ^ - ^ " 

under the Metropolitan Institute of <Iommunity Services, 

^ Why centralizatiton'of community services? The answer is a simple one. Our pistrict 
which serves fouij^ counties in*" the metropolitan area represents regional government, and the 
problems associated with metropolitan growth and devejopment are not confined to sirigje . 
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subdivisions. Community restoration, which is ot the v.ery hwrt.of the community services < 
concept, requires a comprehensive and flexible approach, which ^s not possible whenThe 
community. servrcAs functions are assigned to separate, autonomous colleges m a metropolitan 



orea. 



Dedicated to the proposition that human renewal— -the personal upgrading of every 

'. !. 

citizen oT our District—is its primcry and over^riding purpose, the Institute sees as itsnidin 
function fiePping community learners define their competencies—thbse theyalriady have 
and those they want to develop — and obtain performance skills, generating in *he process 
a $ense of responsibility for^he future, » > , 

Vyhat'has the Institute been doing during its first year^of existence? Serving some 
16,000 "fiew students" in community-ba^d, performance-oriented program?, both degree ^ 
and non-degree! ♦ - : 

^ ' ■ . ■ /\ . • 

Before it could inaugurate these programs, however, it had to set up a fhechanism 
for offering programs* * . *" 

Operating as a consortium effort of the three colleges with*a pjlicy board composed 
of the three presidents and the chancellor, t^f^ Metropolitan'^lnstitpte utilized three types 

• ' * * ■ • 

of delivery systems: ' . ' ^ 

* 1 w PrjJgrams and service^ operated directly by the Institute-. 

2. : Specific programs ana services operated by the colleges 
. . \ under cftntract with the Institute, with the Institute * 

serving as broker between Qlient and college, * , ^ 

3. .Programs and services permanently assigned to the col lege > ' 
with the Institute serving as cobrdinator. ^ , • . 

Initially underwritten by the District in the amount of $250/000, the Institute suppl6-' 

, , ^ .fi • 

mented these funds with grant monies from both public and private foundations^ so that by 

\ 



the end of the first year it had approximately $2 million with which to qperate, 
* - • 

^ Some-examples: Responding to the needs of business,. industry; professions, and j 

government in the me+topol'itan Kansas City area, the Institute of Community Services, 

shortly aft^r its establishment, launched what was to become one of the most extensive 

in-plant, in-service training programs in the country. Operating u.nder its Career Devel- 

opment Center^ the Institute has been providing (1)' Progrdims'for 60 Sanitation Department • 

workers in heavy equipment maintenance at the city* s Fire Academy; (2) Stufffes in nursing 

management for 53 registered nurses at St. Luke's Hospital; (3) Similar studies for 72 Jow- 

level employees at Western Electric who aspire to bq^come electronics technicians; andj^) 

Upgrading programs in secretarial science and supervisiorf for employees of Veterxins Admini 

stration* Hospital, Department 'of Labor^ JacI<:son County Court, and Public Library. 
> ' • . 

Others: (1) The training seminars launchedfor.some 2,600 employees and employer _ 

representatives. to acquaint them with their responsibilities under the Occupatibnal Safety 

and Health Act; (2) The report writing p«C)grams for {unior exetutiyes of the Commerce Bank 

auditing, finance, and data processing departments; (3) The building trades program for 

out-of-school youth inliouse construction and building maintenancfe where prefabricated 
• » »• 

houses are constructed on .sites obtained by and located in Model Cities neighborhoods; ^ 
(4) The Manpower training and vetercTns counseling programs, emphasizing, job training and 
upward mobility, designed to help people who want fo work get jobs By providing personal 
and vocational exploration opportunities, career-oriented educational.experiences, occupa 
tionalNtraining, and compensatory education leading to salable credentials (the. General 
Education Development Certificate); (5) "Pit-Stop", a course popular with vyomen^nd 
teenagers desiring to learn the fundamentals of autornobije maintenance and tune-up; 



I ( 4 

Thtf short course for newly elected government officials, planned by a mayor's advisory , 
council^ 'to concentrate on the officials' duties and responsibilities qs public servants; dhd 
(7) The specially tailored^ course developed for small construction contracting firms in bluer 
print reading ond estimating^ purchasing, financial recordkeeping, and corwt.ructioh. proj.ect 
manageijient. ' ^ ' 

The same Careful search led to the development of a new progranri, begun several * 
months ago, at Research Hospital in Kansas City to acquaint working women-who also are 

: ^. ' ' ^ ^ ' ' • . 

homemakers with how to cope witK their dual responsibilities 4 A majority of the employees 
atvRese arch: are women; some of them f^ave unemployed husbands whose male egos are wounded. 
hy current circumstances^. The Institute assembled a pane! of women in similar pligms plus . 



two psychologists to analyze these problems, and with their cooperation, is conducting'weekly 
jeight-rhour seminars for* which the hospital is providing re loosed time. * 

Another segment of the population the Institute is serving involves the Missouri Employ- 

\^ ^ ^ - * . . . , • . * ^ 

ment Security Office. The institute has* undertaken to train 150 of these people in four 
.areas: jnter-persondl relations, motivation, vocabulary buitding, 'and- clerical competencies. 
All of „theS^,programs are non-credit. But they provlcfe the participants with insights and 
capabilities they could nowh^e ^acquire except through these community-based programs.\ 
In the ar^a of human renewal,, probably the Institute's^'most visible contribution is its' 
provision of counseling, administrative,^ and fiscal services under contract to the Street " 
Academy, o non-profit bootstrap corporation formed by four inner-city young men for the 
[purpose of working with disadvantaged black yduth in* Kansas City's inner city, A storefront 
operation directed toward dropouts who lack motivation to return to school, the Street 
Academy now enroljs more than 200 youtlis. Featured are-such activities as "The""Ghetto 
Workshop," a regimen for the General .Education Development Certificate; "Black Moods" 



" - , • »•..'■',.•,.- , ■• ■' 

f' , ■ / ■ ' / . ^ 

• ■ t ^ 

' =1 'm^' . *f ■ . 

■ ' • ' * ' ^ . ■ . .* 

. (creative art); "Check Yourself" (health); "Express Yourself" (Black history, black culture,, 

arid black awareness in gome sitaOtions); "Write On"— and you spell that "write" w-r-i-trl''-' 

(iournalism); " Respect Yourself" (poise and grooming); "Sock If To Me" (Sfothers' baseball); 

and ''Black Anxiety*' (creative dancing), ' • ^' . - 

For convenience an^ because of the natural grouping of program effort, the institute > 

V/as organized around three structures pr centers: 

1 . "The Center for Urbdrt Studies . 



2. The Center for Career Developmenf '' v 

3, The Center for Community Education 



4 



It is the District's gooj . in its 1985 Master Plan, based on market analysis (nee^s assess- ^ 

* . * .V . ^ - ' 

ment), to establish not a new campus but a new concept: a community college without walls*— 

and with o dispersion of appropriately equipped counseling and learning centers-'-a neigljbor- 

hood college; ^one whose motivating purpose is to toucH and renew the lives of every person 

in jts four-county service area; and one that provides both formaf and informal learning 

experiences throu'gh non-traditional delivery system,s. ^ . ' 

*. * » * 

As our"coltege withoutwalls'*/ the fourth college will no> be merely a low-standard 

version of the "college wit.Hin walls" . It will offer a different kind of education for a 

different kind of studqnt— the "non- traditional" or "new" studgot, * . ' 

T 

The community renewal college-offers a new model t)f education—one that is true to 
the integrity of the individuals as well as the needs of societyn-one tha? is dedicated to human 
renewal / recognizing that only as individual obsolescence is prevented does the community 
tend to be renewed and restored. - ' 

Emphasis \n the fourth college will be on defined competencies, student-col lege.^edu-^ 
'cational pacts, continuous progress curricula, fle^cible grouping and scheduling, .independent 
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study, hands-on experiences, cemmunif)?^mternships and more. Ifwtll utilize limited full- 
time faculty, possibly as team leaders on!>^, and a maximum number of corrununity faculty | 
with demonstrated expertise in their several field? of endeavor. .The college will allow the 
learner to begin where he ^s—where his previous learning stopped, progress at his own pace 
Jft accordance with his own unique learning plan, and achieve competencies that are meaningful 
to him . The fourth college -will be '.a functional community^-based and performarlce-oriented 
college. q , , ^ ' ^ ^ ' 

, Accordingly, I'd lilce to suggest a pragmatic definition of "community-based^ * , 

perfbrmance-oriented, post-secondary education": Community-based means delivering the 
kinds" of education the community members want (not the kinds the college? think they should ^ 
have); at locations where tfie learners are (hot whereV/e think they jfTBuld be); all of this 
'determined (>y open community .participtition in defining comprehensive learning he.eds, . - 
suggesting solutions, and facilitating delivery. 'Performance-oriented nteans that acquired 
cfimpetencies become more, important than grades ?Sr credits and the learner can measure in 
his own terms achievement of an obiectiye (without reference to the.feaoher^s evaluation of * 
it). In other wc*ds, ''the welding student is able to weldv" \ * 

A workirlg definition ^f community-based, performdnce-oriented education is also 
suggested by example at a Florida community college. A course in Aviation Landing" was 
developed to meet o community need. Called "Pirpjfc HHter" the course was not a course 
In flight technology, not a course ttiat would prepare a participant to become licensed to, 

fly~buh a course that would prepare the snaall aircraft passenger (non-pilot) to control and 

, . - , • ' ' <^ • " . ' ' 

safely land a plane in an emergency in case anything happened to the pilot! Being able to 

•< ' • . . ^^^^ 

do that wl^a felt need, and it originated in the comm,unit>)^ the dotlege was serving^ 

Definitely, the course was both cJommunity-based qnd pefformance-orientedi* 



The fourth coHege wil l stress me Five Aims of Instruction articulated by Goodlad: 

• . • ' • : , \ 

1 . Teach, the striicture of a discipline, rather than facts in 

* cufricular content areas, by focusing upon the general ^ • 

. principles-that enable one to explain or preclict phenomena . \ 
- _ * dealt with in those areas. ^ * • 

' ' \ ' • ■ y . * . ^ . . . • ' ' 

2. Teach methods of inquiry or,pro6le(n-solving thinking as ' ^ 4 
* those methods one empfoyed within agiven curricular area.^ 



I 3» Teach competencies in independent study so that students^ ^ 
^ lDecom> capdble of planning and conducting their own learning 
activities. 2 ' 

" V •4. ' S(Bt standcft;ds*of excellence for mastery /holding all students 
H ^ to whatever levels of accomplishmtfht correspond to *ho>e . ^ * 

standards, an4 to the rfuclent's learning characta^lstidis.^ . » 

. ^ * 5. |ncli>^'dualizedrinshxiction through programs of studies 

* to a student's needs.and.capatilities, whertier through inde- 
< pendent study, a tutorial relation^ip with a teacher, working 
cooperatively with other students^ or studying in groups of ^ 
•.varying siie with teachers^.conducting lectures or discussions. o 

; , 

In shorf, the ovferall goal would be to prov^de the most ^^^omprehensive community 

\ . ' V » < * 

services pdssi^le/^'and to teach students how to learn so' that, more than* merely fostering the' 

• • " • ' * • y 

desire' for iifelong learning, 'the college might give them the tools by whifh to translate that 

^ ■ • ' ^ / ' ' ' 

desire into lifelong. actuality. ' ^ ' . 

Now what about the liidrkpt for this n^w fourth collec|e? The Metropolitan Community 
•Colleges serve the foun Missouri counties of metropolitan. Kansas^ity, a service area of 
approximately'one millipn people. Last year MCC served -about 2 percent of the population 



1 John I. Goodlad, et al.. The Changing Schopi Curriculum (New York: The Fund for 
the Advancement of Educakion, 1966], p. 122 ~ 

2jeronie S. Bruner/ The Process of EdOcation (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University- 
Press, I960), p. 97: ' ^ • /. ' 

3GIen Heathers, The Strategy of Educational Refonn (New York: ' New York Urtiversity< 
School of Education, Nov., ^961), mimeo , 

4john W. Gardner, Excellence (New York: Harper & Row, 1961), p. 17^ ^ 

SNelsonB. Henry, ed.. Individualizing Instruction' . Sixty-first Yeaj^bobk of the , 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part I (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1972)> p.. 337. . , ' • . ' 



area, while in California and ofrher states with a well-devc^Joped community-college. systjsm, * 
a community, college distritt serves some 25 percent of the service area population.^ 

An.enrollment study, as port of the 1985 Master Plan, indtcgtecj tliat the three' existing ^ . 
MCe colleges would serve- some 28,000 full-time afid part-time students by 1985; and an^ ^- % ^ 
additional 60,000 - 100,000, largely part-time 'students, would be seeking.jion-traditional 
learning experiences. The fourth col!ege---one wfthout wallsr—*hat would take Its program . 
to the people where they gre appeared to be the rea$onabIe solution to art otherwise serious 

' V / • ^ ' ' 

dilemma. There was alsoVan indication thdt additional "brick^and mortar" coIlege^s^-QVen 

if the DistricV could dfford them—would not solve t+ife problem access for thV "new students?' 

Doomsday forecasts of declining college enrollment are/based on the traditional delivery 
systems of higher education developed In the late l'9th and early 20th centurie$'^and ^asically 
unchanged- Since. '*'ThIs system. assumes that a college w university Is a physIcpMdcatipn^ 
where students an^ teachers qsseijible, dnd that a college*^ducdtlon conslsts of four years 
of courses ..." • ^ " ^ ^ • 

Expanded access will create a market cdtisiderably larger than what tradition has led* 

us\o expect. Accordmg^to Dr.. Edmund Gleozer, Jr., President' of tlie American-^AssocIation 

of Community and Junior Colleges, "w'ltfiln current corifineis alone, we khovv that If every 

'housewife' took on^ 'course* every other year> the impact would be al Instant, tripling of - ; 

1972 enrollments. Outside those confines It ijs mind boggling to think of the* market repre^ 

sented by the Mearmng force' at large." , • . ^ 

Item: The post-war bables^now 26 years old will be available for \ 

,t * * post-secondary education through the year 2000. ' • 

Item: In only 26 year^ half the popolatlor> will be 50 years of qge 

orolfler. \* ' 



Item: A recent survey by the Ontario Institute for Studies m Educa- 

^ 1-jon Indicated that most adults spend about 700 hours a year 
ot anywhere from one to half-a-dozen "learning projects" 
outside higher education • 



- \ Item: Approximately U.2 millipp adults (ages 18-60) exclusive of • 

i full-time Students are now engaged *tnjf earning experiences 

j* i ' sponsored by 1ion-educationa!*institutions sucK as labor unions, 
; • y private industry/ museums, professional trade associations, and 

governmental agencies. A number larger than all students now <, 
f enrolled in colleges and universities, [ 

^ *J ^ero education growth? Hardly, 

In' the past, expanded access to higher educatioa has meant allowing greater numbers 

„o|-persons-in4he 1 8 to 24 year old qge-group to attend col lege • In the future, according — 



to a February, 1973, report of The Joint Committee on the California Master PlanTor Higher 

Educatibn, "post-secondary education will be less campus-bound and will serve persons in 

dli oge groups. Many indiv'iduais have neither the time nor resources to attend a conven-- 

tional college or university. Yet, their needs for post-secondary education are oftenjdt. ' . 

least. as great os'the needs of those who.attend conventfonoTjcol leges and unive(;sities.'* , 

. The Master PlaJ study indicated that probabl/the popCrlations most urgently |n need 

of service by "^tKe fourth college; are these: 

1. Tne community service population 
' . a| cultural, qvocatiohal * . , , , 

* H . b| ^ recreational, informational / > ^ 

. a. coordinating services 

'2. The educationally disadvantaged 
^ ' • a/ culturally different ; \ 

b, ; motiv^ationally different * * . * 

* \ ^ c. academical Indifferent ; * 

, - ' 3^ The special needs population . . 

. those .with access probjerrfe , / 

* ' b\^ those with special training he6ds 

c, those with highly specialized prolSlems , 

. ^ , (dirppouts', handicapped, parolees, retired' persohs, 
; public assisted persons, exceptibnal persons) 
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And the primary need at the present time appeared to be twofold; (1) to improve 
access to the District's post-secondary educatfonal services and (2) to expand and coordinate 
community services throughout the District so that every citizen has an opportunity to ^ 
enhance. and enrich his/her life, ' * /' 

It is, then, the intention of the fourth college to adapt the objectives of the compre- 

\ • 

hensive community college to a functionally organized delivery system which provides access 
to post-secondary education for population groups largely unserved by MCC in the past., (The 
"new students" •) Its mission must be to help individuals grow jn a variety of Ways: helping 
them reach maximum employment; helping them acquire the skills and attitudes to restore 



and improve their neighborhoods; and. helping them create a total lecrnin^ society. It will 
serve as a change agent for the betterment of |[f e conditions at the local level. And it will 
emphasize community service as the cornerstone of every program and curriculum. ' * \^ 

Accordingly, the priorities of the fourth college will be human' development, includin 
learning skills; human interaction; civic or community responsibility; and marketable skijis. 

Its specific objectives will be: 

w K To develop, expand, and coorcfinat^ominunity services 

activities throughout the District. ' ^ 

2. * To recruit new clientele, directing its effort to those segments 

* ^ of thfe society not presently being served by the District colleges. 

3. To coordinate its efforts with all other social and industria! 
agencies j.n the community to avoid unnecessary duplication 

' ^ and to avaiMtself of the use of present services.^ 

4. To design performance-oriented cHteria into its community- 
based operations. ^ ' , . ;3 

^ * 

5.. To maintoirPa brpadly baSfed innoyqtive delivery system--M'ad1o, 

television with its unique' applications, newspapers, etc.— ^ 
With stral^gtc locations readily accessible to clientele. 



6* To develop instructional objectives? to improve performance 

skills^ basic sj<ills, and further the sen^eof responsibility for ^ 
the'future among its varied clientele* 

" ' / ' 
» \- , 

7. To assumie a posture of experimentation in its instructJona! 
'design and delivery systems. (There must be constant evalu- 
ation and continual contacts with all segments of the community 
in order to facilitate coordination with existing programs.) 

8. T6 establish a fimn rapport and cooperative working relationships 
with. the District's other colleges; ' 

V • 9. To Represent dt-all times the best in post-secondary theories of 

educational responsiveness> based;on sound prtnciples of manage- 
ment and accountability. - / ^ 

10. To lie accredited ds an institution of post-secondary education 

q ualifying ih e r ef?^'by -pfovidi§g— 4n-on-ekte r; na ry c om giuriityj=bQS,e.d 1 

, framework— transfer and general education , occupational and, 
^ technical education^ counseling and guidance seryiceis, and 

community services. 

Jh^ role of the fourth college will be to provide a rion-trdditipnal c:ommunity--based 
delivery system to the District's communities Jhat will supplement and comfjiement the 
three colleges in at least f ive way^^ It will: , ^ ' 

1 . Provide a testing ground for non-traditional attivrties which , I 
would benefit the en^ll^ District. 

2. Provide ^expertise and^'assistance- in educational programs 
under way and augment these prograryis (e.g.^ develo|)mental 
study xould be a combination of the fourth college's efforts y ^ * 
and campus work iaprogress; specialists could be used as ^ 

teams to perfect programs for the educationally disadvantaged). . 

3. Qffer qualified personnel from existing colleges an oppor- 
itur>fty to be port-tirpe instructbrs in community-basecJ^ non- 
traditional leamfng activities (e.g«^ the fourth college could 

* offer additional study and training ground for those seeking 

alternative's to traditional methods). ^ - - 

4. Serve as a catalyst for District-wide renewal by providing 
opportunities for **staff development*' and program exploration 
and experimentation that would benefit all colleges and^ ^ 



personnel. For example, teachers interested* in professional 
development could be assigned on a temporary basis to * 
perfect non-traditional skiljs in curriculum development and ' 
teaching. 

5* Take a leadership role in developing a .multi-video delivery ^ 
^ system for instruction, Muc.h of the prSduct of these efforts \ 

could be used. by all the campuses, ' v ^ 

- ' . ^ . ^ - • ^ 

The need for change and Renewal in society today is obvious. Vachel Lindsay wrote 

a poignant verse that sums it all up better than I can: 

It's the world* s one crime its babes grow du.llv.-. 
• ••Not that they sow, but that they seldom reop;^ 
" Not that they serve, but hoye no gods to serve; 
Not that they die, but lhat'they die like sheep* 

Tj^^v^yym^a^oJ^vingJeathJJj^^ fulfillment of one's self sti ll 



remains a central goal of higher education. When all is said and done, the communily 
college— -lust, like youth (according to George Bernard Shaw) — is much too important to 

* ■ * * 

be left only fo fWe young. The crime of life is not to die, but to grow.dull and to "die 
like sheep," ' * ^ 



\ 
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